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worn-out and deformed steps attest their antiquity, and which the Hindoos for-
merly ascended only on their knees when they went to prostrate themselves before
Vishnu, now leads to the mosque. The temple itself is small, and even insignifi-
cant, and makes one regret the wondrous building it replaced; nevertheless, its
minarets, one hundred and forty-sev^n feet two inches in height, and only eight
and a quarter feet in diameter at the base, are considered marvels of architecture.
In spite of their slight diameter they contain a winding staircase of a hundred
and thirty steps, of which the authorities of the town haye forbidden the ascent,
as for some years past the summit has cpnsiderably diverged from the perpen-
dicular.

But hitherto we have only considered the town, so to say, from a distance
and from the. outside. It is now time for us to see what is hidden behind this
incomparable facade of monuments, and to penetrate into the interior of the city.

I suggested a carriage for the excursion, but the idea caused our guide to
smile. " You can enter Benares only on foot/' he said ;. " there is not a street
in the city wide enough for a carriage to pass through; few are capable of
admitting an elephant, and in the greater number the crowd is so compact that
neither horse nor palanquin could circulate freely in them."

We reascended the river, therefore, and landed on the TJgneswur Ghlt, close
by that of the funeral piles. Following our guide,- we threaded our way through
the human ant-hill that covered the wharf, and, mounting interminable stairs, we
reached the plateau on which the city stands.

A street, or, rather I should say, a dark narrow passage was before us;' the
brick houses with lofty frontages interlaced their balconies above our heads, while'
the shopkeepers' flat baskets placed on "either side of the road encroached upon
the path, already so narrow that three persons could not walk in it abreast. But
we soon reached a square of middling extent, where the crowd pressed in noisy
confusion round a little temple, the pyramidal spire of which was overlaid with
plates of gold. This temple is at the present day the -holy of holies in Benares;
and it is here that the Hindoos, forgetful of .their ancient gods, Brahma, Vishnu,
and India, come and prostrate themselves before the lingam of Siva, the emblem
of the ancient religion which they have borrowed from, the wild inhabitants of
the jungles, and which is nothing more than the exaltation of the material
powers of Nature. This lingam, a plain stone post, is supposed to form part of
the very body of the deity; and, to ensure one's entry into the Kai-las, the
Brabminic paradise, it is sufficient to have once in the course of a lifetime per-
formed the .sacred'rites before this object of adoration. The eagerness of the
crowd pressing round tlie fetish may, therefore, be understood.

Near the temple stands a building, upheld by numerous columns of elegant
shape, in the midst of which is sunk a narrow well, not very deep, and filled
with a stagnant greenish water exhaling a foetid smell Here again pilgrims are
plentiful, and dispute over the disgusting beverage which the Brahmin draws for
them from the well, and m?ikes them drink out of a silver goblet, after having,
of course, pocketed an appropriate remuneration. This holy well is the Gayan
Bowreej or Source of Wisdom. According to the legend, at the period when
the great quarrel broke out amongst the divinities of the Indian Olympus
about the possession of the amrlta, the beverage of the immortals, the-fierce
Siva earned off the immense bowl, and emptied it at a draught; but in his haste